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From the Editor 


Recently, while looking at microfilm of the 


Womans Exponent, | read the following poem: 


We're no longer contented 

To be misrepresented, 

In all matters by an opponent, 

So with common consenting, 

We are now representing 
Ourselves, in the Womans Exponent. 


‘Tis a small publication, 

Full of choice information, 

Which the Saints in all places should favor 
For, our faith in explaining 

And our nghts in sustaining, 

There’s none that is truer or braver. 


‘Tis a journal for ladies, 

Ev'ry one that a maid is, 

As well as the wife and the mother; 
“Tis a champion of virtue, 

And it never will hurt you. 

But help you to love one another. 


If you like this description, 

Prove it with your subscription 

Excuse me for thus gently hinting. 

And let those who are able 

Keep the Editor’s table 

Well furnished with items worth printing. 


A Muser, January 1873, page 134. 
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This little poem comforted me as I realized that 
the parts of my job that feel like begging and 
pestering—encouraging people to subscribe and 
write—aren’t new concerns. I’m not sure how 
successful this poem was in encouraging people, 
and I’m not a poet, but I thought I'd add my 
two cents worth. 


Almost every time I give someone a copy of 
Exponent II to read, I hear comments such as, 
“This is a really great paper. Why haven't I 
ever heard of it before?” We are working on 
marketing projects that we hope will introduce 
more people to the paper. You can help too! If 
you are reading a copy of the paper that’s not 
yours, subscribe. If you know someone who 
would like to read the paper, give them a gift 
subscription (we're being more and more faith- 
ful about keeping track of subscriptions), if you 
have friends who would like a sample copy, 
send us their names and addresses and we'll 
send one complimentary copy. 


Do you have an article inside waiting to be 
written and shared? Stop thinking about it and 
sit down and wnite something. I look forward 
to an overflowing table. 


Jenny Atkinson 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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As an exhaustive (and at times exhausted) mem- 
ber of the Internet community, I thought to 
respond to Knsten Grave ’s article in the Fall 
1997 issue (Cyberspace: The New Frontier for 
the Pioneenng Mormon Woman). Knsten’s 
article had several interesting observations, but 
also a level of Net naiveté that evoked signifi- 
cant concern when I read it and shared it with 
my husband and several friends (all of whom 


are active e-mailers) 


I appreciated the distinction Knsten made 
between passive, electronic communication and 
active, in-person service. This sentiment 
expressed, “We may not have to drag a wagon 
across the desert but we too have to trans- 
late faith into action when it is easier and clean- 
er to e-mail or voice mail” —is part of my 


Chnistian philosophy and lifestyle 


But, despite my own affinity with electronic 
communication, I’m not sure Knsten’s topic of 
e-mail is a correct (or even close) representation 
of “what [we] young Mormon women are 
interested in these days.” For better or for 
worse, I think e-mail is a fairly trivial (or non- 
existent) interest in the lives of my young, 
Mormon women friends who are frantically 
engaged in balancing deficit budgets, raising 
closely-spaced children, establishing and main- 
taining a fulfilling marnage relationship, pursu- 
ing educational degrees, and extending service 


efforts into their local communities. 


The redemptive quality of e-mail as portrayed 
by Knissten’s anecdote about her “particularly 
dismal Relief Society lesson” concerned me. I 


fail to see how an e-mail exchange with one 





‘etters to the Editor 


member of a larger class could “edit the past” 
of the other sisters who attended the lesson but 
who were not a part of the e-mail exchange. I 
believe that personal encounters CAN happen 
in large class setting[s] at church dunng lessons 
that are prepared, taught and received with the 
Spint and no amount of isolated, electronic 
chatting after-the-fact can fill the void of an in- 
person, en masse spiritual or intellectual dearth 


In response to Knisten’s claim that “E-mail is a 
safe place, where things can be controlled and 
where you send your message after it has been 
revised and edited a few times”—I would posit 
that the safety level of e-mail usage is just as 
participant-dependent as any other form of 
communication and many users make neither 
self-control nor proof-reading a common prac- 
tice. Via a very contentious department listserv 
(an automatic routing system that sends e-mails 
from one subscnber to all others) the faculty, 
staff, and graduate students of my program have 
adopted the slogan, “The Send Button is Not 
Always Your Frend.” 


Akin to the culture of most real communities, 
the gulf between “user” and “member” in the 
electronic context is an important distinction 
left unexplored by many. But if we “wired” 
Mormon women hope to pioneer toward posi- 
tive, nghteous ends, we may stand to ponder 
the ethics, accountability, and self-discipline 
largely lacking in the former and ostensibly pre- 


sent in the latter. 


Alison Takenaka 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Linda Hoffman Kimball 


Belmont, Massachusetts 





Last June my two sisters 
and I went to Sweden to 
visit the ancestral ‘hood 
We stayed with our 
mother’s cousin’s son, 
Peter Lindgren. Peter and 
his family were gracious 
hosts and served more 
salmon, herring, and 





boiled potatoes in those 
ten days than I had eaten cumulatively in my 
forty-something years to date. After an exhaust- 
ing day stoking the Swedish economy with our 
American money, we would sit on the deck 
behind their immaculate home and visit over 


beverages and sweet rolls 


Often our conversations, which were predomi- 


nantly in English, pooled and eddied around 


language itself. For example, we traded tongue 
twisters. “Six salmon in a salmon box” 1s “sex 
laxar 1 en laxask.” Try saying that three times 
fast. The Swedes wrestled with the woodchuck 
courageously. Then there was the time when 
my sister Holly overheard a cousin console a 
child with “Mama will be back soon” (Mama 
kommer snart). Holly thought the word “snart” 
was the funniest sound she had heard. “Snart? 
Snart? That’s a real word?” She laughed so hard 
we thought we might need the paramedics. 


Another time I used the word “doodad” in 
conversation. Peter had never heard that word 
My sister Susan and I tried to explain what a 
“doodad” was. That led us into the fine distinc- 
tions between “doodad” and “doohickey.” 
Holly, totally flummoxed by how seriously we 


were going at these subtleties, made some snide 


Alison Takenaka brings up valid points about 
the limits of cyber communication and cyber 


community that I failed to make in my essay 


To be sure, the piece was not entirely a defini- 
tive statement on the spiritual merits (or demer- 
its) of cyber space, nor was it a scholarly article, 
tghtly crafted to examine every minute detail 
of the argument for or against e-mail use as it 
relates to the Kingdom of God. It was never 
intended to be. The piece is merely a reflec- 
tion on a bit of truth about myself—and even 
others—how I use or abuse something that is 


such a normal part of my day. 


Exponent IT is about life experiences, little bits 
of truth we women witness and create as we go 
through our lives, “balancing deficit budgets, 
raising closely-spaced children, establishing and 
maintaining a fulfilling marriage relationship, 
pursuing educational degrees, and extending 
[our] service efforts into [our] local communi- 
ties.” One can find inspiration in the quotidian 
and the routine and that alone does not make a 


testimony naive or trivial or provincial. 


Twenty-five years ago, the women who created 
this paper shared their lives with each other, 

taking time to wnite their thoughts in the midst 
of household chores. These missives have even 


been referred to as “ironing board pieces.” 


A bnef perusal through past issues attests to a 





range of spiritual writing—the trivial, the pro- 
found, the inadequate, the funny, the poignant 
—as we Mormon women live it, gossip about 
it, scrap-book it, or write about it. Such quali- 
ties can be found in every issue, and in my case, 


can be present in a single piece 


Kristen Graves 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


remark to which I responded snootily, “But this 
is what linguists do.” 


I’m no linguist but I do love words, and (if you 
haven't noticed already) I love to use them 
with gusto, zip, panache, and if there’s some in 
the kitchen, penuche. Words can be exuberant, 
colorful, malleable, robust, exotic, erotic, play- 
ful, intense, fnvolous, and powerful in any lan- 
guage. I never believed that old saw, “Sticks 
and stones can break my bones, but words can 
never hurt me.” Hogwash. Of course they can 
And, although I am always inept at this part, I 
believe it is possible to use words to heal. Or at 
least to take the sting out. Goodness, how med- 
More 


potent than sucking out rattlesnake venom 





icinal is an honest, humble “I’m sorry 


Sometimes we, like, latch on to a phrase which 
is, like, interesting occasionally but when used 
in too high a dosage is, like, toxic, you know? 
If I hear that someone has been there and done 
that one more time I will personally gag them 
with a spoon. A wicked huge, gnarly spoon. It 
is probably no surpnise that the parade of stock 
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Beauty 


Beauty is seen 

In the sunlight, 

The trees, the birds, 

Corn growing and people working 
Or dancing for their harvest. 


Beauty is heard 

In the night, 

Wind sighing, rain falling, 
Or a singer chanting. 
Anything in earnest. 


Beauty is in yourself. 

Good deeds, happy thoughts 
That repeat themselves, 

In your dreams, 

In your work, 

And even in your rest. 


Rachel Laura Harmon 


3rd grade 
Provo, Utah 
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phrases at church on any given Sunday makes 
me nfle through my scriptures searching for that 
injunction against vain repetitions. Or maybe 
just go vainly searching for my nfle? No, no, 


only joking 


Other phrases may not get used enough. That 
reminds me of a pointed little poem: “Do you 
love me or do you not? You told me once but 


I forgot.’ 


Sometimes we take a word or phrase and ana- 
lyze the living daylights out of it. I'm all for 
deep thinking and analysis, but it’s not the 
whole picture. There comes a point when 
finessing the fine points of doodads and 
doohickeys just takes the life nght out of the 
subject (and I for one don’t want to live a life 
without doohickeys). One of my favorite pas- 


sages of scripture is Exodus 3:13-14 where 


Moses asks how he should explain this nervy 
God who says he’ll deliver the children of Israel 


from Egyptian captivity 


And Moses said unto God, “Behold, when I come 
unto the children of Israel, and shall say unto them 
the God of your fathers hath sent me unto you; and 
they shall say to me, What is his name? What shall I 
say unto them? And God said unto Moses, I AM 
THAT I AM: and he said, Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, 1 AM hath sent me unto you 


I love this. God is not preoccupied with defin- 
ing himself. “““Nuffs ‘nuff, Bro. Just tell ‘em I 
AM and let’s get this show on the road! 


Some things—and I think it is safe to say that 
God is one of those—are too big for human 
words. We craft monikers—Wonderful, 


Counselor, Prince of Peace—and all of them 


A Remarkable Healing 


Lela Fackrell 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


This story was written by my mother who died on 
July 23, 1986, at age 83. Her service in the 
Church spanned seventy years beginning as a 
Primary Organist when she Wads twelve and ending 
at age 82 when she was released as Relief Society 
chorister. She served in Primary for fifty years and 
often had more than one calling at a time. She was 
active in many civic organizations during her life 


—Donna Rae Tietjen 


I shall always be deeply grateful for the way the 
Lord answered my heart-broken pleadings with 
a miraculous gift of healing, under the hands of 
Patriarch Hyrum G. Smith, Brother Semore W 
Golding, and President Horsely, on September 


30, 1923 


The circumstances leading up to this event 
began many years before when, as a young 
maiden, I had been motivated to emulate the 


courageous lives of women who had conquered 





every obstacle to gain their fame. I resolved to 
rise above the narrow confines of the small 
country ward of my youth, get a good educa- 


tion, and do something outstanding 


After overcoming countless odds to reach my 
third year of high school, it became necessary 
for me to go to Price, Utah, for my senior year 
It is a hard task for any teenager to adjust to a 
new school, make new fmends, and conform to 
a different environment, but added to these 
usual difficulties I had to bear the startling dis- 


covery that the biggest barrier to success was 





my hearing loss. Nothing had prepared me for 
this. No stories had used hearing loss as an 
example of something to overcome. No child- 
hood frend had failed to adapt his or her voices 
to my need. No one had made fun of my 
speech. I learned by painful experience how 


cruel teenagers are to each other 


My resolve to achieve remained unshaken in 





spite of disappointments. I increased my deter- 
mination to study hard, to get a job and work 
industriously, to save my money for more edu- 
cation. But after graduation I found that many 
oraduates had jobs waiting for them, obtained 
through the influence of relatives. I was shy and 
dreaded talking to strangers, but I went from 
door to door asking for work. The only jobs I 
found all winter were working for bossy, over- 


bearing women in their homes for $1.00 a day 


Summer 1923 came and a new candy and ice 
cream store hired me at a good wage. I was so 
elated words could not express it. This job last- 
ed two weeks before the owner learned that I 
could not hear well. Without waiting untl I 
had lost a sale or made a mistake, he fired me 
saying he feared I might be a detriment to his 


new store 


With this jolting blow came a clear conception 
of what was ahead for me. There would be no 
college; Dad could not send me. I'd be lucky if 
I could earn enough to keep myself in shoes 
There would be no reaching the top—no star 


role for me. My role in the drama of life was 





get a bead on some part of the divine. But in 
the end all the grandest eloquence is feeble. The 
Tao te Ching starts out with this wisdom: 


The tao that can be told 

is not the eternal Tao. 

The name that can be named 

is not the eternal Name. 

The unnameable is the eternally real. 


I think that’s what Exodus 13 was getting at. 
Another relevant scripture is 1 John 4:8—“God 
is Love.” Can you even read that and not see it 
trivialized in a cross stitch design accompanied 
by some dewy-eyed, large-headed child with a 
halo and gown? This is what makes me mad 
about words and human beings. We take enor- 
mous stuff and either turn it into vapor so 
vague that no one can imagine getting personal 


with it, or we mash it down into some cross- 
stitched or plastic doodad and assume that’s all 
there is to be said on that subject. If we had any 
idea of what it means that God is Love, we'd 
drop to our knees wherever we were and, once 
we caught our breath, we would shout 
“Hallelujah.” That’s what I think, anyway. 


But I have a confession to make about doodads. 
Back when I was growing up a good little 
Protestant girl, my Sunday School teacher gave 
us each a bookmark with a familiar picture of 
Jesus on it. It also had a glow-in-the-dark cross 
under the picture. (This is not a Mormon kind 
of item, but we are not alone in the doodad 
department.) I taped this bookmark on the 
headboard of my bed and each night as I went 
to sleep, usually reading a book, that cross 
would absorb what it needed from my bedside 


lamp. Then when I turned off the light, there it 
was, this beloved doodad, glowing over me. 
Always it offered the most tranquil, comforting, 
loving presence, and I slept very, very well. 


Feel free to send Linda Hoffman Kimball your com- 
ments or thoughts at: 


LHK’s goodness gracious 

Exponent II 

PO. Box 128 

Arlington, MA 02174-0002 

Or e-mail Linda Hoffman Kimball at: 
lhkimball@aol.com 


with the subject “goodness gracious.” 





to be a bit player! This sudden crushing insight 
into the future was an engulfing avalanche. 


I came home sobbing hysterically. Mother was 
frantic for fear I had been attacked on my way 
home in the dark. Her prodding, insistent 
questions kept me shaking my head. When she 
gradually pried the facts from me, she gasped, 
“Ts that all that happened?” 


“All? Nothing, no nothing, could be worse!” I 
stumbled into bed refusing to eat, to be com- 
forted, or to arise for three days. Mother, at 
last, wisely sent for my brother Woodrow to get 
me to quit crying. He crawled into bed beside 
me, kissed me, and said he couldn’t stand to see 
me cry. “If you cry, I'll cry,” he said and start- 
ed to do so. The tears of my beloved little 
hard-of-hearing brother prompted me to make 
a very mature resolution. Woodrow had 
enough sorrow ahead of him without sharing 
mine. I would bear my burden alone. I'd grin 
and bear it. 


The effort to play my “bit part” was made 
extremely difficult by the knowledge that my 
speech was mysteriously different from that of 
others. Mystifying questions such as “What 
makes you talk like that?” or “Are you from the 
South?” left me speechless with anger. How 
did they dare ask such questions? Mimicking 
nitwits would lisp, “Yeth, I thaw your thither.” 
It would hurt cruelly. I did not place my 
tongue between my teeth. ‘My teeth met the 
same as anyone else’s did, as far as I could see, 
when I said “S.” I tned avoiding all words 
with “S” in them, which made me so much at a 
loss for words that I gradually quit talking. I 
had no one to confide in, and no one tried to 
help me. I continued to go with the crowd, 
but my conversation was almost nonexistent. 


It was during this low period of my life that 
President Horsley approached Leona Bryner and 
me as we attended Quarterly Conference one 
Sunday. He asked Leona to be the Secretary of 
Religion Class. She reminded him of the many 
positions she held in Church, besides her job 
downtown. Then not knowing the procedure 
of choosing LDS workers, added, “Take Lela; 
she’s had bookkeeping and hasn’t anything else 
to do.” He returned to confer with his coun- 
selors, and then asked me to meet with them 
after Conference to be set apart. 


Hyrum G. Smith was our visitor, and in intro- 
ducing him, President Horsely said, “As 
Presiding Patriarch, he has power to bless the 
whole Church.” As Brother Smith spoke, I 
thrilled with the thought that a man with such 
power to bless would set me apart for my call- 
ing. I was the only woman to be set apart that 
afternoon among a roomful of men. While 
waiting for my turn, I prayed constantly plead- 
ing with the Lord to let me be able to hear 
what that wonderful Brother Smith would say 
when he set me apart. I wanted to hear that 
blessing more than I ever wanted anything 
before in my life. I reminded the Lord that 
there had been a few umes in my life when my 
ears had popped open for a few minutes: “I’m 
not asking for the impossible. The speaker will 
be only a few inches above me—he'll only have 
to be inspired to speak a little bit louder and 
clearer to grant my desire.” Over and over I 
silently pleaded, “Let me hear this one time.” 


It came my turn at last. I sat down and waited 
for results. I didn’t understand a word that was 
said! But the feeling that came over me was so 
pleasant, happy, and healing that when I arose I 
was a new person. As the brethren shook my 


hand in congratulation, President Horsely said, 
“That was the most wonderful blessing I ever 
heard," but I did not feel sorry for myself. I 
floated out on a cloud of blissfulness. Days later 
I thankfully realized that my depression was still 
gone. I still floated on clouds; my self pity had 
vanished. Talking was much easier. 


It was about twenty years later that I learned 
what really happened that day. My understand- 
ing was opened by the power of the Holy 
Ghost as I read this quotation from the manual 
of Epictetus: 


Sickness is a hindrance to the body, but not to the 
will, unless the will consent. Lameness is a hin- 
drance to the leg, but not to the will. Say this to 
yourself at each event that happens, for you shall 
find that though it hinders something else, it will 
not hinder you. 


Instead of granting my plea for a few moments 
of hearing joy, which would have only made 
the future more gloomy, the Lord in His wis- 
dom cured my real handicap—the handicap of 
self pity and the rebellion against accepting my 
lot. My biggest handicap was not the physical 
defect, but the damage I had allowed it to do to 
me. Although I had not understood the cure at 
the time, I never again became the victim of 
self pity or remorse. A look at my record of 
Church callings will prove that though my poor 
hearing was a big hindrance to my ears, 1t was 
no hindrance to my will to serve. 
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That Which Is Most Desirable 


Christina Kimball 
Belmont, Massachusetts 


I wear a necklace which I 
have had for more than 
two years. It is a delicate 
silver pendant in the shape 
of a tree. People often 
comment on this unusual 
piece of jewelry. I tell 


them it 1s a religious sym- 





bol, which often inspires 
such comments as “So you're a druid?” or 
“You worship trees?” I tell them it is the tree of 
life, but this is not the whole answer. I was 
given a card with a tree of life and a description 


of symbols and why they are so valuable 


Found in tribal lore 

from the beginning of time 

sacred symbols connect us to 

a quiet place deep within 

They are the language of the ancients, 


visions and dreams 


My tree is a sacred symbol. It is a symbol of the 


love of Chnst. Our church does not use many 
symbols. We do not wear crosses or crucifixes; 
we do not put them on our meeting houses 


Our clergy do not wear robes. Our buildings 





are simple and sturdy, unadorned with velvet 
pulpits, statues, or stained glass. We don’t have 
palms on Palm Sunday or candles for Advent 


I’ve been told that the reason for the absence of 
these outward signs of faith is that the strength 
and example of our members is all the symbol 
to the world that we need. Another practical 
reason for the plainness of our chapel buildings 
is the desire for all congregations around the 


world to worship in the same environment 


I love the idea that our example is a “light unto 
the world.” But I also long for a physical 
reminder of my faith—something tangible, not 
an idol, but a symbol. A symbol to act as a 
reminder of the connection between the physi- 


cal of this world and the spintual of heaven 


For a while I wore a CTR ring. Although it 
represents an important concept—choosing the 
right—tt is more a reminder to avoid sin. I 
want a reminder of the love of Christ as the 
light of my life and of the faith that connects a 
soul I cannot prove to a God I cannot deny 


Trees start as seeds small enough to fit in your 


hand. Trees reach into the earth (the roots to 


Nias CMCIIclom Coleco mm (0) Mi lamerslit 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





We look before and afier 
And pine for what ts not; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain ts fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought. 


“To a Skylark” —Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1821 


Anticipatory anxiety. Reconstituted remember- 
ing. We live with both 


Oh boy, it’s a beautiful day! 

But the weatherman says a storm is blowing in 
I really love being in the mountains 

But remember how nice it was at the beach 
Wasn't it fun to be together as grown-ups? 

But remember how great when they were little 
How lucky to be having another birthday 
Imagine 73 of them! 


But wasn’t it wonderful to be turning 20? or 
30? or 60? 
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When I was 16 

When I get to be 16 
When test week is over 
When the snow melts 
When we were first in love 
Before I had arthntis 
When Mother was still here 
Before that terrible tme 
After this project 

Before I needed glasses 
When I could work all day 
When I retire 

We used to laugh 

When I die 


In all the looking, what about now? 


It was the day to close the cabin. October 
burned on the hillsides, gold, orange, red. Fifty 
degrees nipped at our fingers and hands, ham- 
mering the plastic over the picnic table 
Squirrels and birds were nowhere. Thirteen of 
us kids and not kids hustled furniture from the 





most trees are as extensive as the branches) to 


get water and nutrients. They also reach 
towards the sky, towering above grimy city 
streets and country lanes, gleaning from the air 
and sun, growing and converting light to food, 
clothing, and shelter. In themselves, trees are a 
miracle. It is hard to walk through a redwood 
forest or a sunny grove of quaking aspens with- 
out recognizing the hand of a wondrous God 
Trees connect the soil to the air and water to 
the sun—the earth to the light. “A tree whose 
hungry mouth is pressed against the earth’s 
sweet flowering breast. A tree that looks at God 


all day, and lifts her leafy arms to pray,” wrote 





the poet Joyce Kilmer. When my eyes are 
drawn upwards to the top of a magnificent tree 
with my admiring gaze goes a prayer of thanks 


for a wondrous creation 


Sacred symbols are the language of the ancients’ 
visions and dreams. When I hear this, I am 
reminded of the prophesies, visions, and dreams 
recorded in our scriptures. Throughout the 
Bible and Book of Mormon, the most plentiful 
allusions are those to plants. They are found in 
dreams, parables, prayers, and promises. From 
the third day in the story of creation to Chnist’s 
meeting Mary in the garden after the resurrec- 
tion, “trees yielding fruit whose seed was in 
itself, after its kind” (Genesis 1:12) have been 
an important part of the recorded connection 


between the earth and the Light 





screened porch to the closed-in dorm upstairs 
and huddled around the black coal stove in the 
kitchen for hot dogs and chocolate milk. At 
7,000 feet, snow would surely come soon 
Pipes would freeze if they were not drained 
Wouldn't it be great if we were just opening? 


If it were May? 


Sitting in fast meeting the next day, heanng my 
dears of forty years and another generation and 
another recounting blessings, attesting to the 
atonement, gneving losses, hoping for the 
Celestial, | remembered fall in the canyon. I 
was driving some years before up the winding 
single lane road in a previous October. Gold 
ducats fell on my windshield and swirled from 
my tires as I pulled to the side to let a big, 
weather-scarred car pass. It was Mr. Ferguson, 
longtime checker of our beloved cabins and 
premises. Very old from my then maybe fifty- 
something point of view, he stopped and rolled 
down his window, beaming. I stopped and 
rolled down my window adjoining his. “How 


are you, Mr. Ferguson?” 


roy, weathered face under his weathered 


His cra 
felt hat was all teeth and crinkly blue eyes 
Pointing at the falling leaves landing around us 


he grinned, “Ain’t ya glad you're not in jail!” 








In first Nephi, Nephi gives an account of the 
love of God for his children. It is N 

sion of the dream seen first by his fatl 

This is a familiar passage, but it has special sig- 


nificance for me 
The spirit said unto me: Look! And I looked and 


beheld a tree, the beauty thereof did exceed the 
whiteness of the driven snow. ‘er I had seen 


the tree, I said unto the Spirit: I behold thou hast 


shown me the tree which is precious above all. I 
saw the heavens open; and an angel came down 


and stood 


before me; and he said unto me: Knowest thou the 
condescension of God? And I said unto him: I know 
that he loveth his children; nevertheless, I do not 
know the meaning of all things Knowest thou 
the meaning of the tree of life which thy father saw? 
And I answered him saying: Yea it ts the love of 
God, which sheddeth itself abroad in the hearts of 
the children of men 


Like Nephi, I do not know the meaning of all 
things, but I know God loves me. I also know 
that love from God is the most precious and 
desirable of all things. My necklace 1s a daily, 
personal reminder of the love of God that shed- 
deth itself abroad in the hearts of the children 
of men. As the trees that spread “seed after 
their own kind,” the love of God, planted in 

us, should be spread to all those we meet. Then 
love, like the trees God created, may replenish 


the earth 


rinned for the rest of the day, still do, thin 
ing about the leaves and him. Yes, Mr 

rguson, yes. I am glad. And glad for a thou- 
sand other reasons. Glad to have seasons and 
the challenge of change. Glad to feel the hand 
of God in all of it. Glad to think of a new 
grandbaby this October and glad to think of all 
those born before and those longer lived and 


died since and still very much here 


Besides, there are other kinds of jail that most 


of us are all too often captive to 


Jail of the spirit locked in suffocating sameness 


of the usual, the expected, the ordained 


Jail of the body behind the bars in inactivity, 
the logy plop through days of too much intake 


and too little output 


Jail of the mind encased in old ways and lessons 
long buried in edict and predictability, a hon- 


zon of limitation rather than expansion 


J ul of appetites laid waste by violence, effortful 


eroticism, the boredom of the obvious 


Jail of the heart laced with inhibition, with 
appearances, of unloving striving for acceptance 
in a world of labels and judgments 

Jail of wholeness cut to ribbons by separations, 


pectations dictated not by heart and soul 





but by ambition and needing to please 

Jail of merriment lost to the dead seriousness of 
forgetting that joy is what God intended in 
every It is very good. 

Jail of faith held captive by doubt 


Yes, Mr. Ferguson, I’m glad I’m not in jail, 
even gladder at 73 than I was at 40. 


But more than anything, I’m glad to be free to 
love it all. I want to be present in this amaze- 
ment of a body that gets new skin for cuts and 
new color after a bruise. That sweats in heat 
and goes ruddy in cold and heals from hurting. 
That sings without needing a voice. A head 
that clings to curiosity and relishes a new idea. 
A heart that needs Lanoxin to beat but is drawn 
to other hearts and a run on the tennis court. 
Hands that lay claim to other hands and weeds 
in the garden or stirrings on the stove or the 
working of a pen or a keyboard. A face grown 
into what Mr. Ferguson’s reflected those years 
ago—wrninkles and joy in the moment. 


Yes, Mr. Ferguson, I’m glad I’m not in jail 
That I’m out of any prisons I might have occu- 
pied yesterday in misery or mistakes or forget- 
ting the beauty that can be mine today. That 
the Comforter is there if I remember to look, 
listen, and be aware of the assurance of prayers 
being answered as surely as leaves and wrinkles 


come and go in the nghtness of seasons. 


Yes, tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
may creep in their not so petty pace from day 
to day, but this I know for sure: Memories and 
hopes can lighten or darken my today, but 
being part of Now is the great privilege, the 
ultimate gift from my Maker. 


That encounter with Mr. Ferguson was more 
than twenty years ago. Since then I have been 
freed even more from any jail that fear might 
provoke. Eleven years ago a crowbar from the 
freeway, not leaves from the canyon road, land- 
ed on my windshield, smashed through my car 
and into my face. It should have ended my life. 
Instead, I have been to the place of knowing 
and returned. | have been allowed a view of 
ultimate arrival and a chance to live the blessed 
life handed back to me, to live in a place of no 
fear for tomorrow or of yesterday. Only a giant 
welling in my soul that says, “Wow, I’m glad 
I’m not in jail and for this moment pining for 
not a thing.” 


Anticipatory anxiety? Reconstituted remember- 
ing? Not today. 
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Five More Minutes 


Nancy Call 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Five more minutes. Just five more minutes. I 
kept thinking that over and over again. It was 
March 4, 1996, 2:11 a.m. I had known for 
nearly a year that this moment was coming, but 
all I could think in that moment was that I 
wanted, no, I needed, just five more minutes 


On March 17, 1995, my 14-year-old sister, 
Natalie, was diagnosed with a tumor in her 
brain stem. Natalie, the seventh daughter and 
youngest of nine children, was a bright, ener- 
getic, talented teenager. She was a member of 
the junior National Honor Society, had had her 
art exhibited at the state capitol, was an accom- 
plished violinist, had been a cheerleader, was 
president of her Beehive and Mia Maid classes, 
attended seminary, sang in the high school 
choir, took dancing lessons, and on and on and 
on. She was funny and fun to be around. She 
was boy-crazy and crazy about life! And sud- 
denly, one day, she fell down and her legs 
wouldn’t move to help her get up. She laughed 
it off, but my mother insisted on taking her to 
the doctor to get checked. Less than a week 
later, Natalie was told she had a brain tumor. 
She asked the doctor, “Am I going to die? I 
want to go to college and to get marred.” He 
assured her they would do all they could to see 
those goals accomplished. 


I live in Boston. Most of my family lives in 
Boise, Idaho, with a few in Utah and Colorado 
But I am here without my family. I went to my 
bishop two days after the diagnosis, sick with 
worry. I asked for a blessing. In that blessing, I 
knew that Natalie would die from this tumor. I 
knew it as sure as I knew anything. I had been 
blessed that the results would be the Lord’s will 
I also was blessed that I would stand in the 
place of the Savior for my mother. I was com- 
forted by this blessing. Looking back, it seems 
strange that I knew my sister would die, but I 
kept praying for the doctors, my family, Natalie, 
and everyone involved that we would all have 
wisdom and strength. And I kept praying for 
her to live “if it be Thy will.” I suppose I need- 
ed to let the Lord know that I knew He could 
heal her in this life, although I knew in my 
heart that her healing would be through death. 


The family gathered in Boise the week after the 
diagnosis. We needed to take a family photo, 
and the pediatric neurologist, Dr. David Bettis, 
wanted to talk to all of us. It was a tense time 
for us. We had arguments, and it seemed that 
someone was always crying. But I remember 
going to the Mountain States Tumor Institute 
(MSTI) and feeling so relieved as the doctors, 
nurses, and technicians answered every ques- 
tion, showed us the x-rays, explained how the 
radiation beams work, let us see what the room 
was like, and explained how Natalie would feel. 
We felt like we mattered. I knew my sister mat- 
tered to them, and that was enough for me. 


Dr. Bettis’s visit was one I'll never forget. He 
sat in our living room for four hours on a 





Saturday afternoon and answered every question 
from two parents, eight siblings, two in-laws, 
and a 14-year-old patient. Again, I knew my 
sister and my family mattered to him, and that 
was enough. This was just the beginning of 
receiving such Christ-like concern. Although I 
had been blessed that I would stand in the 
Savior’s place, I felt like I was the constant 


recipient of sincere concern and friendship 


Natalie went through an intense five weeks of 
daily radiation doses. At the time of the diagno- 
sis, the brain tumor was the size of a walnut 
After the radiation treatment, it was reduced to 
the size of an almond. During this time, I went 
to General Conference, and in one of the talks 
the speaker began talking about his daughter, 
Natalie Joy. That is my sister's name! He said 
they had named her “Joy” so that she would be 
a joy to her family. My parents always used to 
introduce Natalie that way. While listening to 
that talk, I felt known by the Lord. I have 
never had a problem feeling Him with me, but 
I really felt known. I don’t know how else to 
describe i1t—it was as if the speaker had been 
inspired to talk of his Natalie Joy just to com- 
fort my family 


On Easter Sunday that year, the bishop’s wife 
gave a talk on celebration. She spoke of losing 
her mother and how she had hope in a glon- 
ous, celebrating resurrection. I, too, felt that 
hope. I think that was the beginning of my 
awareness of the power of hope. I used to joke 
about hope. I would say that I'd “thrown in the 
towel” when it came to finding a mate, for 
example. Suddenly, hope was the reason not 
just to survive this nightmare but to live it and 
experience it and turn it into a journey. I didn’t 
realize what an anchor hope was—is—for me 
until Natalie died. But I think the beginning of 
it was that Easter Sunday 


I have been a daily scripture reader since 1981 
I quickly became a comforted scripture reader. I 
clung to Alma 7:11-12 


And he shall go forth, suffering pains and afflictions 
and temptations of every kind; and this that the 
word might be fulfilled which saith he will take 


upon him the pains and the sicknesses of his people. 


And he will take upon him death, that he may loose 
the bands of death which bind his people; and he 
will take upon him their infirmities that his bowels 
may be filled with mercy according to the flesh, that 
he may know according to the flesh how to succor 
his people according to their infirmities. 


I knew that the Savior could comfort and 
strengthen Natalie because He had taken upon 
himself her illness. Even though I did not, and 
do not, fully understand how that happens, I 
felt certain of it. I knew that He could help her 
in ways that we couldn’t. I believe we bless 
each other's lives, but after all that we can do, 
He fills the void. I could bear this time of her 
illness only by knowing that He knew her 











pains. I often thought of the Savior’s reaction to 
Mary and Martha when He saw them after 
Lazarus’ death. He saw their grief, and the 
scriptures say that He wept. I knew that He 
wept with us, too—with Natalie’s family, her 
friends, her teachers, physicians, and neighbors. 
I began to come to understand more than ever 
why He needed to come to earth. I began to 
understand why we need to learn compassion 
through experience. “He shall go forth, suffer- 
ing pains and afflictions . . . that his bowels may 
be filled with mercy according to the flesh, that 
he may know according to the flesh how to 


succor his people . 


Natalie got better for a few months. She was 
nearly her “normal” self from July through 
November. She wanted to get her driver’s 
license (15-year-olds can drive in the daylight 
in Idaho), and she wanted to attend Borah 
High School. She did both! 


Natalie called me in mid-November and told 
me she felt she was going to die from the brain 
tumor. She had recently lost a friend to 
leukemia, so I asked her if she had these 
thoughts due to her frend’s death. She thought 
a moment, and then answered, “No. I really 
think I’m going to die from this.” I believed 





her and told her—my 15-year-old sister—that 

Lord was telling her this to help her prepare 
and that it was His will and would be all ng 
She agreed with me 


Afterwards, as I sought tearful solace in my 
room, I marveled at the maturity of her soul. I 
felt again the Lord’s spint being poured out on 
her. I felt His love for her. I knew He was ta 
ing care of her even thou I wanted us to take 
care of her! I was filled with both gratitude and 
sorrow. I tried in vain to imagine what it 
would feel like, at 15 years old, to know that 
death was coming soon. I remember wishing 
that I was the one with the brain tumor. I 
1ember desperately praying one night that it 
would be me, even though I knew my pra 
was foolish. I had to pray those words, I could 
not do anything else for her, and I felt a desper- 
ate want to heal her—not just her brain. I 
wanted to heal her from having to think about 
death at such a young age! I wanted to heal her 
from uncertainty, from lack of control over 
what was happening to her body, from the end 
of earthly dreams. I wanted her to expenence 
college life, the headaches and joys of dating, 
and graduation from high school. And then I 
realized that what I really wanted was for me to 
see her experience these things. I was gneving 
for me. I wanted to watch her grow into a 
beautiful, young woman, and I felt cheated! So 


I cried and prayed for things that couldn’t be. 





When I finally stopped ranting and raving in 


my heart, I felt a calmness come over me. I 








didn’t feel better, I just felt calm. I guess I oeeeke 
always just knew that the Lord was there . ~ - ety 6 ee eS 
fs PTO CITE ES 


At Christmas that year, all twenty of us were eters 





ee ee Midd 





home—parents, siblings, spouses, nieces, and 
nephews. Natalie’s symptoms started up again 
the week before Chnstmas. It was the last holi- 
day we would spend together 


The brain tumor stopped all neural impulses 


from the brain, so Natalie began to lose 
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Nancy and her sister Natalie 





different functions in her body—walking, swallow- 
ing, going to the bathroom, etc. Her body 
started to shut down with incredible speed 
Although the December MRI showed the 
tumor still the same size as in July, the January 
2nd MRI showed it had grown to the size of 
an orange. My parents called to tell me that she 
could not receive anymore radiation treatments 
so the doctors were going to try chemotherapy 
to slow down the tumor. Make-A-Wish 
Foundation contacted my parents on January 
3rd, and that is when the nightmare became 
reality for me. Make-A-Wish had called. One 
final wish. Well, I had more than one wish!! I 
prayed for peace, strength, and that Natalie 
wouldn’t be afraid 


I went home for ten days in January. Natalie 

was in the hospital. We came to love the nurses 
at St. Luke’s Regional Medical Center pediatric 
ward. St. Luke’s is one of the top hundred hos- 
pitals in the nation. We feel it is because of the 


people in pediatrics. They were family to us 


My mom stayed with Natalie in the hospital 
Every night the nurse would come in and 
assure my mom that she would check on 
Natalie every hour so that my mom could get 
some sleep. Truly these nurses were standing in 
the place of the Savior! They involved us in 
every aspect possible of her care. That has been 
invaluable to us as we look back and know that 
we did all we could to support and sustain and 
love and take care of her. I knew those nurses 


loved Natalie. I hope they know we love them 


Natalie desperately wanted to go home and got 
her wish at the end of January. Caring for her 
at home was difficult work for my family, espe- 
cially my mother. Natalie needed 24-hour care 
In early February, she started having seizures 
and had to be taken back to the hospital. She 
never went home again. It was around this time 
that the doctors told my parents the 
chemotherapy was not improving the quality of 
her life, and therefore was, in a way, a cruel 
treatment. My parents decided to end the treat- 


ments 


On Saturday, February 24th my father called 
and said that Natalie had asked for a blessing to 
be released from this life. She was ready to go. I 
quickly made the necessary arrangements to 
catch a flight home. One of my roommates, 
feeling helpless, made a batch of her famous 
snickerdoodles for me to take on the plane and 
to my family. Another roommate came into my 
room, put her arms around me, and just cred. I 
felt the honesty of their emotions and was 
comforted by it. Another friend insisted on tak- 
ing me to the airport. She had given me a 
white handkerchief, embroidered with an N on 
Valentine’s Day, with a note that it was for me 
to use at Natalie’s funeral. We cried together all 


the way to the airport 


I did not know 





The plane mde was agonizing 
whether Natalie would be alive when I arnved 
She was, but she was asleep. I was shocked at 
the sight of her, and was glad she hadn’t seen 
my initial reaction. She had lost all but a few 
strands of hair although she still had her eye- 


lashes and eyebrows. Her face was white and 














her lips a grayish-blue. And she was so thin. I 
sat by her bed and held her hand while she 
slept and kept thinking of her when she was an 
infant. We didn’t know then how short her 
earthly life would be. But I knew without 
wondenng that we loved her well, and she 
loved us, and that was all that mattered. I knew 
she knew how much we loved her. I felt so 
happy that even though we were sixteen years 
apart in age, we were close. We had shared so 
many things together. How could I feel any- 
thing but joy about that? 


The next morning, when I walked into her 
room, one of the doctors was with her. I said, 
“Hi Nute!” from the doorway. She turned and 
looked at me as I walked towards her. I saw her 
beautiful brown eyes alight with recognition. I 
smiled and said, “How are you feeling this 
morning?” She said, in her impaired speech, “I 
wanna die.” I was taken aback for a second, but 
I said, “I know you do. And if that’s what you 
want, that’s what we want, too.” After I said it, 
I knew it was true. I knew it was a righteous 


desire, and I knew we could let her go 


Natalie lived until March 4th, 2:11 MST. I 
learned a lifetime of things in that last week 


A.M 


ucky to be her 
sister. I asked her if she felt the same. She shook 
‘No?!! What do you 
” She knew 


setween being lucky 


One day I said to her that I telt 





her head. Appalled, I said, 





mean, ‘No?!’ She said, “Blessed 
that there is a difference 
and being blessed. We talked a lot about the 
Millennium. Over and over again she wanted 
us to tell her our limited knowledge. I realized 
firsthand how much we live by faith and how 
much hope we have in that faith! We assured 
her over and over again that she would be mar- 


nied and have a family. Dad told her stones of 





Great Grandpa Call, his best frend while he 
We talked about Aunt 
Maralee and our infant cousin, Danny, who had 


was growing up 
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Marion Bishop 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


As a child, Jesus scared me. Images of his death 
frightened and overwhelmed me. The story of 
how he died was too brutal and violent for me 
to endure. Ever a curious and worried little girl, 
I asked my mother what it meant to die on a 
cross—how it worked, what caused someone to 
die that way, and if they still crucified people 
now, was there any chance it could ever happen 
to me. I had seen the blacksmith shoe our hors- 
es, watched him pound nails into their hooves 
to hold the shoes, and even though my parents 
assured me he wasn’t hurting the horses, I never 
quite believed them. I was sure the nails hurt 
Jesus, too. Even the promise of the resurrection 
was overwhelming and fearful to me: I could 
not comprehend what it meant that someone 


had died and then come back to life. I also did 


died. We also talked about Mom’s ten-year-old 
brother, Terry, who had died. Natalie didn’t 
know these family members, but we hoped she 
would know them when she saw them. 


I think I wanted to assure myself that she 
wouldn't feel alone. Throughout Natalie’s life 
she never wanted to be left home. She never 
wanted to go to bed before anyone else. She 
was always afraid she would miss something. 
She always wanted someone in the family with 
her. We told her she probably threw a fit in the 
premortal existence when she learned she was 
to be born last, so she made sure she would be 
first to welcome us back! I think she liked that. 


Family prayer has always been part of our life 
That last week we all gathered nightly around 
her bed for prayer, and she would say good- 
night to each of us. Whichever nurse was in the 
room would join us for prayer, too. By Sunday, 
Natalie was having a difficult time breathing 
We knew her lungs were soon going to stop 
receiving the message to breathe, and she 
would be gone. She struggled all day and was 
very weak. We couldn’t understand anything 
she said, and her hand was shaking so badly we 
couldn’t tell what letters she was pointing to on 
her letter board. We stood around her bed for 
family prayer—each of us crying freely. When 
the prayer ended, Natalie used her left arm— 
her nght was paralyzed—and signed “I love 
you” to each of us individually, and then signed 
“T love you” to the family as a whole. Then she 
waved good-bye. She went to sleep, and then 


went unconscious 


We had her box of pictures in the hospital 
room and started going through it. As the nurs- 
es and Dr. Bettis went off duty, they came in 
the room with us and talked, laughed and cried 
with us as we told family stories. We had a big 
memory party in her room! The nurses found 
empty beds for each of us. Soon after, however, 





not understand why Jesus had been carried away 
in a cloud. I wanted him to be here now. I 


wanted to ask him my questions. 


As I got older, this fear was replaced with guilt 
I hadn't traveled far into Sunday School before I 
learned that not only had Jesus died, but he had 
because I was human, because I 





died for me 
was incapable of returning to God without his 
help. Images of his violent death now also 
caused me guilt. Although I felt some comfort 
in the knowledge of his resurrection—that 
something hopeful and beautiful had happened 
because of that death—I still felt responsible for 
hurting him in the first place 


I have never outgrown this fear and guilt. As an 
adult I’ve sat through church services and lis- 
tened to eloquent, articulate explanations of 


they quickly came and got us. We ran in the 
room, and watched Natalie take her final 
breaths. She took her final breath through her 
cheeks—a last desperate fight for life—and then 
she was gone. My mom said, “You did it, 
Natalie! You did it! Good for you! You did it!” 


I just stood there and kept repeating in my 
head, “Five more minutes! Please! I need just 
five more minutes!” My 17-year-old sister, 
Colleen, came running into the room wailing, 
“Nooooooo!” and flung herself full body on 
Natalie. The rest of the girls followed—all six 
of us dog-piled on her, crying and hugging and 
trying to get back those last moments of her! 


We spent the next two hours cleaning up the 
cards, letters, stuffed animals, photos, posters, 
plants, and balloons that people had sent to 
Natalie. During that time we each were able to 
spend some time with her. She looked so beau- 
tiful and peaceful on the bed. As I sat next to 
her body, I traced her eyebrows, eyelashes, 
nose, mouth, ears, jaw, cheeks, arms, hands, 
fingers. As I touched her body and tned to 
memonize every feature, I realized what the res- 
urrection meant to me—that I would once 
again hold this very body and be with her 
again. And I felt that the Savior had done all 
that He did just so that I could be with Natalie 
again. I knew the power of Mormon’s words: 


And what ts it that ye shall hope for? Behold I say 
unto you that ye shall have hope through the atone- 
ment of Christ and the power of his resurrection, to 
eternal (Moroni 7:41). 





be raised unto li 


I didn’t need five more minutes. I have eternity 
to be with my sister, my family, my friends. I 
have hope in the power of His resurrection, the 
gift that we will live forever. It is up to us, by 
way of free agency and His atonement, how we 
will live for eternity, but the gift is ours for the 
taking. I have hope in that 


what his death meant, and all the while I’ve felt 
stupid. Although I have a belief in God and his 
love for me, I couldn’t understand how one 
person’s death could save—and in fact 
redeem—a whole planet full of people. I have 
felt like a deficient Christian for my inability to 
understand how Chnist’s death and resurrection 
worked and what they meant for me 


In March 1996 my mother-in-law died of ovar- 
ian cancer. It was a brutal, ugly death. Like 
most ovarian cancers, by the time she knew she 
was sick, it was too late to do anything. She 
underwent a complete hysterectomy and a series 
of demoralizing, exhausting chemotherapy treat- 
ments, but the cancer that had begun in her 
ovaries continued to spread throughout her 
body. She lost her hair. She lost her appetite 
Then, she lost her ability to work, to travel, and 
to leave the house. In the last few weeks, the 
cancer attacked her kidneys and her liver. It 
pressed against her lungs and made it difficult 
for her to breathe. Her medication stopped 
working, and she died in pain. She also died 
thirsty: dehydration killed her when she could 


no longer swallow. 
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| loved my mother-in-law. I mourn her loss 
every day. But because of her death, for the first 
time in my life, I am beginning to understand 
Christ's death and resurrection. I have watched 
someone I love die, and I have seen that out of 
the raw substance of pure loss, beautiful, hope- 
ful, life-giving things can happen. For the first 
time, I am understanding how death can bring 


the promise of a new and better life for others 


I have watched my most buttoned-up, inexpres- 
sive brother-in-law weep. “I’m a rock,” he said 
at his mother’s funeral and in the months fol- 
lowing. “This isn’t me. I don’t fall apart like 
this.” But it was him—or some magical trans- 
formation of him, and as I watched him weep, 

I watched his wife and children respond to a 
tender, more intimate side of their husband and 
father than they had ever seen 


In the last year, I have also watched one sister- 
in-law leave an unhealthy, damaging marniage, 
rescuing herself and her daughter for a better 
life. | have seen another family member bring 
herself back from a depression that had para- 
lyzed her for over a year. Indeed, since my 
mother-in-law’s death, my extended family has 
talked, spoken, connected with, and loved each 
other in ways that seemed impossible several 
years ago. So strikingly different is our behavior, 
it is as if we have changed on a genetic, molec- 
ular level. For the first time, I understand how 
death can bring about life. In a way, my extend- 
ed family and I have begn redeemed. Through a 


loved one’s death, we have been born again 


“Your mother’s death is making me think I 
understand the Savior,” I said to my husband a 
couple of weeks ago, “how so much good can 
come from the loss of something—of some- 


one—so dear.” 


“I know,” he said, “but it’s not fair. It’s not fair 
for her to have to die for us to learn all of this.” 


And therein lies the rub. Nothing about death, 
or the things we learn from it are fair. Nothing 
about loss makes sense, and it would seem that 
none of its gifts, no matter how immense, could 
remedy the pain we feel. But perhaps that 1s 
precisely the point, and something our heavenly 
parents knew—that some of the lessons of liv- 
ing, and the promise of eternal life, can be 
brought to us only by death 


Because of my loss, I approach the atonement 
and resurrection with new perspective. The 
violence of Christ’s death still terrifies me. I still 
feel guilt for having caused some of his pain 
But for the first time, because I understand 
something of redemption—of how the loss of 
one person can bring about life—I approach the 
Savior’s death with thanksgiving. I still do not 
understand the intricacies of how resurrection 
works or how Jesus’s sacrifice can save us, but 
for the first time I know it can happen. My 
mother-in-law’s gift to me was a gift of clarity 
that enables me to live my life more fully and 
more in keeping with who I am and who God 
would have me be. Christ’s gift to me is that 
someday I will see my mother-in-law again and 


be able to say “thanks.” 
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Allison Cla 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


This article is an adaptation of a sacrament talk 
given by Allison Clark in the Longfellow Park 
Ward in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Immediately before his passion and crucifixion, 
Christ related several parables to his disciples 
about the times that would precede his second 
coming so that they could prepare for His 
return. He knew that the waiting would be 
fraught with anxious anticipation, fear, despair, 
sorrow, temptation, deception, wickedness, and 
potential disasters. And although he promised 
some signs or indications of his imminent 
return, Christ declared, “But of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only” (Matthew 24:36) 


Chnist drew a parallel between the last days and 
the people of Noah: “They were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage.” In 
other words, they were fulfilling their temporal 
and physical needs with no regard to nghteous- 
ness or spirituality. The flood literally overtook 
them because they did not know or believe that 
it was coming, just as the coming of Chnist will 
shock those who do not wait or prepare for His 
advent. Those who are so consumed with the 
many daily tasks of life that satisfy temporal and 
physical needs similarly will be surpnsed to see 
that Christ has returned and won't be ready to 
receive Him. Chnist warns us explicitly: “Watch 
therefore: for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come” (Matthew 24:42). While 
Christ is specifically talking about His second 
coming, I think the metaphor of waiting for the 
Lord’s coming can be more broadly interpreted 


to mean waiting for His presence in our lives. 


I have recently been reading wnitings by the 
Puritan settlers that describe preparing for the 
Lord’s coming in intensely personal terms 
Their spiritual anticipation of receiving the 
Lord was integrated into their daily tasks. By 
praying, reading the word of God, meditating 
on sermons, and fasting, they searched their 
lives for signs of his grace working in them. 
They prepared their hearts before receiving the 
sacrament, before going to church, and before 
receiving any church ordinance. The Puntan 
pilgrimage of piety began with a sharp and 
intense awareness of one’s utter sinfulness 
Employing the various devotional acts, or 
“means” as they referred to them, a Puritan 
might be awakened to God’s grace and pur- 
poseful action in their lives. Mary Angier 
Sparrowhawk, a member of the first church of 
Cambridge, shared these words of confession 
and testimony to her congregation: 


Every sermon made [me] worse, and [I] sat like 
a block under all means and thought God had 
left [me] to a hard heart and . . . [my] fears 
were come upon [me] the Lord made me 
more and more sensible of my condition, and 
so my condition is very sad. Yet [I] durst not 


neglect any public means and thought that the 





Lord might speak something now, yet saw 
[my]self far from [humility]. ...but [I] could not 
speak to anybody and thought also that they 
would not be plain with [me]....But speaking 
with one which did encourage [me] ...[I] con- 
tinued under means and grew worse and worse 
and so thought it was in vain to use any more 
means and began to neglect [the] Lord in pri- 
vate. Yet one of our neighbors speaking of [my] 
condition, coming to [me] and wishing [me] to 
eave the Lord to his own ways, telling [me] 
that it may be the Lord would let [me] see [my] 
blindness and hardness, and God that way to 
work and that [I] was God’s clay. And asking if 
I] sought God in private, [I] confessed no, for 
some weeks. And then [I] set upon it again but 
continued worse and worse. But hearing of the 
woman that had the bloody issue, saw it was 


my] condition and worse and that she had a 





heart to seek after Christ, [but I] had none 
And the Lord did incline [my] heart hereby to 
seek help from him and had some encourage- 
ment from that sermon and so sought the 
Lord.* 


Although there is some resolution to her jour- 
ney here, her confession continues to relate the 
same struggles suggested above: letting her heart 
be molded by the Lord, the great potter, wait- 
ing for his reception into her heart and forgive- 
ness of her sins; and continuing in daily 
“means,” or personal devotion, despite feelings 
of unworthiness and apparent lack of response 
Though the language is halting and slightly 





unfamiliar in vocabulary and syntax, her jour- 





ney resonates within me and describes spintual 


emotions I too have felt 


As her confession experience of receiving grace, 
suggests, Mary Sparrowhawk was concerned 
because she was trying to do the nght things to 
feel the Lord’s presence, such as praying, study- 
ing scripture, and attending church. Yet she felt 
no working of the Lord or His grace in her 
While I try to do everything I know I need to 
do to feel the Lord’s presence in my life, I— 
like Mary—am sometimes frustrated by what 
seems like a lack of response from the Lord. It 
is hard for me to know how I should respond 


I have been raised to believe that each stage of 
my life has some greater purpose behind it and 
that God is guiding my path. I have been 
taught that the course of my life, as long as I 
continue to be faithful and worthy, will be illu- 
minated to me by a combination of God's reve- 
lation and my own reasoning based on the 
options available. [ have felt this happen in the 
past, and therefore I know it to be true. Yet at 
several points in the last year or so, I have seri- 
ously questioned both the extent of the Lord’s 
guidance in my life and my capacity to under- 
stand it, precisely because my efforts to feel His 


presence and guidance have not been effective 


Although I have anxiously anticipated any hint 
of inspiration, I have feared that I am not doing 





all I can do and therefore I can’t expect His 
presence. I have despaired that | am not wor- 
thy. I have felt sorrow because the Lord’s 
promises seem unfulfilled. I have been tempted, 
like Mary, to neglect personal acts of devotion, 
such as praying and reading the scnptures, 
because they haven’t seemed to bung me any 


closer to feeling the Lord’s presence 


Christ said that the period of waiting for His 
coming would be filled with these very emo- 
tions: anxious anticipation, fear, despair, sorrow 
and temptation. Thinking of this peniod of my 
life as a time of waiting has helped me not to 


blame myself and to trust in the Lord more 


Instead of focusing on what I lack spiritually, I 
try to nurture His healing presence in my life 
Instead of dwelling on why the Lord is making 
me wait for understanding or direction, | am 
trying to make this penod of waiting a time of 
spiritual nourishment so I will be able to 
receive His guidance in my life when it comes 
Instead of continually asking the same questions 
of the Lord, I am trying patiently to wait for 
the Lord’s response, preparing my heart to 


receive it, whatever it may be 


Because Mary Sparrowhawk could not under- 
stand the Lord’s ways, her friend counseled her 
to continue in her pnvate means or acts of 
devotion so the Lord could work with her as 
clay in the hands of the potter, according to His 
design. The advice of the friend in response to 
Mary’s frustration at not feeling the Lord’s pres- 
ence suggests that the coming of the Lord 1s 
according to His will and not according to 
human desires or demands. It can therefore 
sometimes seem arbitrary and unexpected 
However, the way to see and feel the Lord’s 
presence is by focusing on Chnist rather than 
neglecting or ignoring Him. The Lord said that 
no one knows when He will come. And yet 


He commanded us to watch for His coming 


To me this direction means that I need to wait 
and watch for his presence in my life when I 
feel it lacking because I don’t know the 
moment when it will come. Waiting doesn’t 
mean just biding time, thinking only of satisfy- 
ing temporal and physical needs as did the peo- 
ple of Noah’s time or as will many people pnor 
to Christ’s second coming. Waiting implies a 
spiritual expectation and anticipation of His 
coming that is reflected in my thoughts and 


actions. Waiting means that, at times, I will feel 


fear, despair, and sorrow. Waiting requires that I 


accept the knowledge that the Lord’s answ 

and guidance are gifts that I cannot control or 
demand. Waiting teaches me to be content 
with smaller spiritual nudges and greater uncer- 
tainty and increases my gratitude for those rare 
moments of bright illumination and pure reve- 
lation. Waiting humbles me by showing me 
that I cannot overcome my weaknesses and sins 
without His presence. Waiting fosters my hope 
that the Lord will come as he has promised 


Waiting is opening my heart to His advent 


*Quoted in “God's Plot: Puritan Spirituality in 
Thomas Shepard's Cambridge,” edited by Michael 
McGiffert (Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1994), 168-172 








Since Exponent II began, its logo has been a 
tree. According to the women who founded 
the paper, they chose a tree because of its rich 
symbolism. The original tree logo, created 
by Carolyn Person, represents the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. The layers of 
soil remind of the nourishment we receive 
from life, the importance of gaining knowl- 
edge, and the value of sharing experiences 
with each other. Eve’s choice to eat the fruit 
led to growth, experience, and understanding 
and the Founding Mothers hoped that 
Exponent II would be fruit in the same way. 
Following Eve’s example, women could use 
the paper as a place to learn from each other 
with the hope that we all would become 
wiser in the process. 
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Reprinting Mormon Sisters 


Claudia Bushman 
New York City, New York 


Mormon Sisters: Women in Early Utah has just 
been published again, for the third time. Few 
literary works, except those now free from 
copyright restriction, have more than one pub- 
lisher. But Mormon Sisters, which has just 
reached its maturity of twenty-one years, has 


three. How did this come to be? 


Readers may know about the almost mythic 
first publication of the book, the project that 
followed the publication of the pink issue of 
Dialogue that the Boston ladies edited so long 
ago 
housework, and other topics close to women’s 
lives and minds. Many women related to it, 
but not everyone liked it. I was stung when 
the issue was criticized as being superficial 
because it didn’t deal with the real female issues 
of the Church, which were said to be the 
priesthood and polygamy. While I certainly 
thought that it was presumptuous for anyone to 
tell us what women’s issues were, I began to 


think in the historical direction 


When Steve Gilliland invited this group of 
women to present an evening class in the 
Institute program, LDS women’s history 
seemed the way to go. I called the class “Roots 
and Fruits of Mormon Women,” with all puns 
intended. Next we set to work to turn the talks 
into essays and the essays into a book. I edited 
the articles, with some help from Nancy 
Dredge. All this work went on as we began the 


first publication of Exponent IT. 


After failing to find a publisher, we decided to 
publish the book ourselves. Jim Cannon, then a 
young lawyer and the husband of one of the 
woman in the group, Connie Cannon, took on 
the pro bono legal work to turn us into 
Mormon Sisters, Inc., a name later changed to 
Exponent II, Inc. He also helped us set up our 
publishing house, Emmeline Press, Ltd., which 
we chose because it was a reference to 
Emmeline B. Wells, the second editor of the 
early Utah publication, the Woman’ Exponent. 
Carrel Sheldon spearheaded publication efforts 
from the beginning, arranging a bank loan to 
bring out the book, with a dozen of us each 
assuming limited liability. | remember sitting at 
Judy Dushku’s dining room table, signing away 
my freedom for my share of the cost, which I 
think was about $300. We were poor students 
and student wives, and it seemed like the 
National Debt. I remember thinking I must 
look nonchalant but I wondered how I could 
ever pay it back. 


That issue dealt with family, church work, 





We made expensive choices from the begin- 
ning: large type, lots of pictures (what did those 
women look like, anyway?), a long comparative 
chronology, which also appeared in one of the 
first issues of Exponent II. Carrel moved into 
high gear, advertising the book in our own 
newspaper and elsewhere. Nancy Dredge typed 
the manuscript on a prehistoric computer, 
imbedding complex codes for every punctua- 
tion mark. Pre-publication orders poured in, 
and Carrel managed to pay off the debt and 
interest even before the book was out. She 


eventually distributed the whole first printing 


We didn’t consider reprinting the book; the 
publishing business, we found, is difficult. Our 
group of original investors was fragmenting and 
the ladies had moved on to other projects. It 
was then that Garth and Manon Mangum, old 
frends from the Boston days, took on reprint- 
nd distributing the book from their 

They had 
begun a small company to publish Polygamist’s 
Wife 


a contemporary plural wife they knew. Mormon 


ing < 


Olympus Publishing Company 





»y Melissa Mernill (pseud.), the account of 


Sisters sold steadily for them while they were in 
business, but family responsibilities required 
them to curtail their small operation. Mormon 


Sisters languished, out of print, for several years 


Why should it be republished now? The new 
edition is the result of three events. The first is 
that last year my husband and I spent a happy 
year at the Huntington Library in San Marino 
California. One of our projects was to write a 
short history of the Mormon Church for young 
people for a series on American religions 
Richard wrote the first part on Joseph Smith. I 
wrote about the western trek to the present 

As I worked, I would think of quotations from 
Mormon Sisters and pull it out from the shelf. 
“Doggone it,” thought I, “this is a good book 


It ought to be in print.” 


The second event was a call from a woman 
who had gone to great trouble to track me 
down, wondering if I had any more copies of 
Mormon Sisters. She wanted a copy badly and 
had tried many sources. She said that her name 
was on the list at Sam Weller’s for a secondhand 
copy but that the list was so long she doubted 
that she would ever get to the top. I had no 
extra copies in California, but I began to see 


that the book might have a new market 


The third event was that I wrote to John Alley, 
editor of Utah State University Press, suggesting 


republication. That press has a growing list of 


Mormon history titles and has recently brought 
out Carol Cornwall Madsen’s collection of 
essays on women’s suffrage in Utah, Donna 
Smart’s edition of midwife Patty Session’s 
diaries, Maurine Carr Ward’s prize-winning 
edition of the pioneer writings of Mary Haskin 
Parker Richards, and Colleen Whitley’s Worth 
Their Salt, an edition of biographies of some of 
Utah’s “notable but often unnoted women 


Mormon Sisters fits nght into this list 


John Alley considered the book, and after ask- 
ing around, decided that this “classic” “pioneer- 
ing study of Mormon women’s history” which 
had “inspired imitation and encouraged further 
research and writing” should be reissued. He 
recommended that a scholar outside the 
Mormon firmament write a new introduction 

I invited Anne Firor Scott, Professor Emerita 
from Duke University, author of books on 
Southern women and voluntary associations, 
ind noted feminist scholar, to wmite the essay 
She was familiar with Mormon women from 
her preparations to give the Tanner lecture at 
the Mormon History Association several years 
ago and from fnendship with many of us. She 
added the new text while I scurned around 
putting together a new reading list and gather- 
ing up fresh images of the pictures. I onginally 
tried to reproduce all the pictures that appeared 
in the onginal edition, but some could not be 
found and others had become ternbly expen- 
sive. I ended up using some new ones and like 
them so much, that I now wish that I had 
replaced them all 


On Anne’s suggestion, I contacted the original 
contributors for updates. Getting back in touch 
with them was the best part of the process, and 
the short accounts at the end of the book may 

tell more about the recent evolution of con- 


temporary female church members than any 


source other than Exponent I/. 


The onginal text we did not touch at all. Books 
have been written on each of these subjects 
More can certainly be said about any of them 
But these essays still stand as solid work, closely 
researched and carefully checked. I do regret 
claiming that the Relief Society was the first 
and longest-lived American women’s organiza- 
tion. While that statement was then accepted 


truth, it’s not true anymore 


Mormon Sisters is still very accessible history, and 
much of it is new and fresh, even to women 
who have grown up in the Church. We hope 
that a new generation of women will discover 
their lively ancestors in this book. We send our 
baby out for yet another life 








Exponent women began to see the original 
logo as too funky, too 60s. Although unsure 
about many details, the women did want a 
woman to be included as a part of the new 
tree, so Eileen Lambert, the art editor, had 
April Perry create the current logo which has 
been used since 1989 (Volume XVI Number 
4). The women dancing under the tree are 
protected by its branches—a space where they 
can come together, share, and unite. 
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Send for the Sisters 


Mary L. Bradford 
Arlington, Virginia 


Review of Mormon Sisters: Women in Early 
Utah, editor Claudia Bushman (Emmeline Press, 
1976). The review was originally published in 
Exponent II, December 1976, Vol. III, No 2. 


I told the husband of the sick woman that but 
one thing was left to be done, which was to 
send for the sisters. The sisters came, washed, 
annointed and administered to her . . . in three 
days she sat up and had her hair combed and 


soon recovered. . 


So said Abigail Leonard's diary as quoted by 
Claudia Bushman, editor of this collection and 
author of its first essay “Mystics and Healer,” 
which recounts and dramatizes the common cry 
from those in trouble during Utah’s early tur- 
bulence: Send for the Sisters! And so the sisters 
were sent for and collected in a treasure trove 
of a source book for women’s studies— 
Mormon and non-Mormon alike. It is also an 
invaluable gallery of models for mothers of 
daughters (and of sons, too!) After reading this 
book, no one will be able to think of our gal- 
lant foremothers as anything but bold and indi- 
vidualistic. And yet they moved always in har- 
mony with their brothers, spoke in defense of 
home and community, lived for their children, 
and left a legacy of luminous records. This 
book is a fitting antidote to stories of death on 
the plains, of savagery and cannibalism, of bleak 
prairie houses that so often have illustrated pio- 
neer histones of the West 


If | have a complaint, it is that the essays tend 
to make polygamy appear entirely too tempt- 
ing. As Stephanie Goodson says in “Plural 
Wives,” “The strong practical applications of 
polygamy, coupled with the even stronger reli- 
gious feelings about it, made the Pnnciple, an 
anomoly in the modem, civilized world, sur- 
prisingly successful.” Why, I found myself 
thinking how great it would be to share the 
burdens: one wife could be the mother of the 
ward for my bishop husband, one could be the 
mother of his children, and one could wnte the 


great Mormon novel! 


Since the discovery (or rediscovery) of our 
foremothers, their images tend to suffer from 
the same problem as the larger-than-life heroes 
we were reared on; that is, they tend to be too 
strong and brave. That is why I was happy to 
learn that Susa Young Gates had experienced a 
nervous breakdown. Not that I would wish 
any ill to come to the redoubtable Susa, only 
that everything I have ever read of her before 
this presented her as an impossibly strong super- 
achiever, a veritable Wonder Woman of the 
Mormons. I myself used to quote from her 
daybook to groups of tired sisters 1 was admon- 
ishing: “See, if Susa can do all that, surely you 
can at least keep a journal . . .” or suchlike. 





Blurbs in Church magazines never mentioned 
that eight of those thirteen children died at an 
early age, and certainly nobody ever mentioned 
her ill health. Now I find that we weak sisters 


can take heart. Even Susa suffered! 


And that’s what I like about the book. For the 
most part the women sound inspiring, but 
human. Some of the essays overlap in my mind, 
however. Chris Arrington’s Midwives get 
mixed up with Bushman’s Healers, Heather 
Cannon’s Politicians with Judith Dushku’s 
Feminists, Carrel Sheldon’s Mormon Haters 
with Nancy Dredge’s Victims of the Conflict 
But perhaps that is because all the Mormon 
sisters did so many of the same things that the 
same names keep turning up. And perhaps 
this is a book better dipped into than read 
straight through. I suggest that the reader 
take one essay at a time and digest that before 


moving on 


Some digest better than others, of course 
Bushman’s excellent essay reminds us that our 
foremothers were visionary people, allowed to 
administer to the sick, but sensibly points out 
that most of the dreams, visions and healings 
were given for the comfort of the people, 
“touchstones in time of trial,” but guaranteed 


no miraculous protection in the future 


Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, always a felicitous 
writer, gives the formidable Eliza R. Snow a 
body and voice and is frank about her poetry— 
it wasn’t very good. Presidentess Snow (as she 
liked to call herself) came easily to the “habit of 
authority,” organizing everybody and every- 
thing, and always willing to bow to the 
Pnesthood 


The struggles of Utah’s early women teachers 
are vividly recounted by Jill Mulvay. She 
points out that, although women were early 
teachers and principals, “it would be years 
before a woman's professional future in educa- 
tion extended further.” In speaking of the 
accomplished Mary Cook, “There was one 
respect in which she was not qualified: she was 
not a male.” Mulvay notices that although 
doors were not opened, many windows were, 
and “practically forced into teaching...by a need 
to earn a living and a dedication to universal 
education, Mormon women found rich 


rewards.” 


Courtship mores are interestingly expounded 
by Stephanie Goodson (‘Plural Wives’). The 
resulting prosecution through the media 
(“Mormon Haters” by Carrel Sheldon) and by 
the government (“Victims of the Conflict” by 
Nancy Dredge) remind me that polygamy did 
have some drawbacks after all. As I have 
already intimated, Carolyn Person’s version of 
Susa Young Gates is a fine essay, and | am glad 
to have Judith Dushku’s straight record of 





Utah’s often misunderstood feminists, who 
demonstrated their feminism in three areas 
“publishing, grassroots organizing, and personal 
association with national women’s nghts lead- 
ers.” The latter association, steadfastly ignored 
in other accounts of the period, is a welcome 


addition to my knowledge 


I am especially indebted to Cheryll Lynn May 
and Laurel Ulnch for fresh analyses of the 
Relief Society (“Charitable Sisters”) and 
Mormon fiction (‘Fictional Sisters’’) 


May emphasizes the “semi-independent power” 


of the early Relief Society, with its special pro- 


grams in nursing and obstetrics (leading to the 
eseret Hospital and milk depots for under- 
nounshed children); its granaries for the victims 
of the San Francisco earthquake and the 
Chinese famine; its own magazine and even its 
own separate meeting halls—complete with 
quilting frames, tables, stoves and chests 
What's more, the early Society was financially 


independent 


ot so today: The scope has “narrowed consid- 
erably and the degree of autonomy 
greatly reduced.” Some wards do not even 
have a real Relief Society room anymore. This 
thoughtful essay is as bold as the onginal 
Mormon sisters were, and I suggest the modern 
Relief Society use this essay and its sisters in 


next year’s lesson plans 


Laurel Ulrich entertainingly delineates feminine 
Mormon stereotypes through her study of 
twenty-two Mormon novels, including the 
familiar ones of Whipple, Sorensen, Fisher, 
Kennelly and Laxness. There is the Earth 
Mother To them religion is just a big lap.’ 
There is Pandora, who “brings the disruption 
of individualism and desire” to the strict 
Victorian pioneers; and the Virtuous Victims, 
“content to dust the parlor” but whose “virtue 
is a cloak for repressions.”” And with nice 
irony: “The idea that a Mormon wife might 
have had more to occupy her than sagebrush 
and the number of favors bestowed next door 


has not had wide circulation.” 


She chooses three books, however “as well 
worth the time:” Whipple’s Giant Joshua, 
Sorensen’s The Evening and the Morning and 
Laxness’ Paradise Reclaimed. Her appraisals of 
these books in the light of women’s studies is 


also well worth the time 


The entire collection is engagingly illustrated 
with the faces and forms of some famous and 
some unknown Mormon sisters of the early 

day, and the study is prefaced by a helpful chart 
in which Mormon events and women’s events 
are cross-referenced to line up with national 


events. 


I understand that this book resents the maid- 
en voyage of the new Emmeline Press. May 
such a cottage industry (if I may mix 
metaphors) thrive and grow into a whole vil- 
lage, even a city. Mormon wnters need pub- 
lishers and Mormon readers need books like 
this. I therefore advise all to send for the Sisters 
at Emmeline Press, 95 Irving Street, 
Cambnidge, Mass. 02138 




















For several years we have been thinking 
about making another logo change. Finding a 
way to visually represent the purpose and 
importance of Exponent II is a serious and 
emotional issue. Once again the tree symbol- 
ism is important but details are up for 
debate—including how often the logo might 
change. As our conversations continue, we 
look forward to hearing what you think as 
well. Send us your ideas. 


Emma’s Way 


Elbows and heels drum my insides. 

She’s moved in with frightening self-assurance, 
never questioning her place 

rooted so deep 

that part of me had to leave. 


Day after day she’s bigger, brighter 

in her sureness, “! am here!” 

at 3:00 a.m., turning, fluttering, poking, 
innocent in her nuisance, 

persistent in filling every nook of me, 
my body weary of her wildness, 

and my own self-doubt. 


As her reluctant home 

| close my eyes to look inward 

to learn from her 

how to trust without hesitation 
what cannot be seen, 

how to know, with leaping faith 
that in the end 

we will see real eyes staring back. 


Megan Thayne Heath 
El Paso, Texas 
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Sex is a Blessing 


Cherie Woodward 
Tallinn, Estonia 


Review of Heavenly Sex in the Jewish 
Tradition, by Ruth K. Westheimer and Jonathan 
Mark (New York University Press, 1995) and 
Marital Intimacy, a Traditional Jewish Approach, 
by Avraham Peretz Friedman (Jason Aronson 
Publishers, 1996) 


Is sex good? Growing up Mormon, | confess to 
being somewhat confused on the issue. How 
come before marniage it’s no, no, no, but after 
marnage, anything goes? How are you sup- 
posed to make the transition? Could our elderly 


and venerable church leaders really believe that 





sex 1s okay? And, conversely, were Joseph 
Smith and Bngham Young really talking about 
“spiritual” marnage? As much as early Mormon 
leaders challenged the inherited Chnistian and 
particularly Puritan view of sex—with their 
speculations on a sexual God, eternal procre- 
ation, and polygamy—Mormonism seems to 
have absorbed much of traditional Chnistianity’s 


ideas about sexuality 


Can one be religious without condemning sex? 
Can one escape the inherited Chnistian religious 
sanctions against sex and especially against 
women’s sexual desire? How is sex treated in 


other religious traditions? 


Two recent books on sex in Judaism offer dif- 


ferent, but not wholly divergent, viewpoints 





Marital Intimacy, by Rabbi Avraham Friedman, 
gives an orthodox discussion of sexual relations 
in marnage. Rabbi Friedman uses various illus- 
trations to make his fundamental point: sex is a 
part of the mghteous Jewish life, and obeying 
religious commandments and counsel will 
increase one’s sexual fulfillment. Heavenly Sex, 
by the famous sexologist Dr. Ruth Westheimer, 
is more descriptive than proscrptive, its elabo- 
ration of the joys of sex more explicit, and its 
approach more permissive. Nevertheless, Dr 
Westheimer makes it clear that sex, especially 


for Jews, is always a moral issue 


Dr. Westheimer begins with a story that echoes 
my Own experience growing up Mormon: She 
was surprised to find that her religious tradition 
was much less repressive than was the surround- 


ing Chnistian culture 


“We were European Jews,” Dr. Westheimer 
writes of her youth in pre-war Germany, “more 
European than Jewish, and thoroughly influ- 
enced by the prudish Victonan attitudes of that 
era—attitudes still influencing the way so many 
of us think, act, and talk about sex. Why, when 
talking about sex, do I need to add that we 
were more European than Jewish? Simply 
because if our attitudes were more Jewish than 
European, we would have been more open and 
adventurous about sex than most people think 


possible, including many Jews who are unfamil- 


BM al=mels\n iam erealarzeitiela 


"atricia Brooks 
Lakewood, 


Review of Mormons and Jews: Early Mormon 
Theologies of Israel, by Steven Epperson 
(Signature Books, Salt Lake City, 1992, 222 pages) 


Steven Epperson’s Mormons and Jews: Early 
Mormon Theologies of Israel, offers a scholarly 
presentation of the Mormon Church’s early 
attitude towards the Jews and the relationship of 
the Jews to God as his covenant people. It is 
written in an objective, even disinterested man- 
ner, addressed more to non-members than to 
members of the LDS Church. In addition to 
many scriptural references, there are 440 notes 
quoting the wnitings of Joseph Smith, other 
leaders of the Church, Fawn Brodie, and vari- 


ous historians and scholars of other churches 


The book begins with a description of the reli- 
gious fervor of the early 19th century in both 


Europe and America. It was a time of great 





interest in the millennium and the events to 
precede it as prophesied in the Bible. Dunng 
this time, several missionary societies, such as 
The Society to Promote Chnistianity Among 


the Jews sought the conversion of Jews 


Epperson discusses the ambiguous 19th century 
Christian attitude toward the Jews: on the one 
hand Jews were considered to be God’s ancient 
covenent people, but on the other hand mod- 
ern Jews were condemned for their failure to 
accept Jesus as the Messiah The literature of the 
time invariably portrays Jews as sly, villainous 
tricksters. Joseph Smith’s attitude was contrast- 
ingly sympathetic to the Jews of the time. He 
hired Joshua Seixas to teach Hebrew to 
Mormons 


The author discusses the fact that Joseph Smith 
was at variance with traditional Christianity 


regarding the Jews but does not suggest that it 
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iar with their own tradition. 


“What did the Victonan mother tell her daugh- 
ter on the night of her wedding? ‘Grit your 
teeth and think of England.’ But in Jewish tra- 
dition, there are hints, incentives, and even leg- 
islation for orgasms—yes, a woman’s too. 
Especially a woman’s” (Westheimer, 3). 


Rabbi Friedman, too, points to the corrosive 
effect of the surrounding culture: “Even as the 
world wallows in unbridled sexuality, it contin- 
ues to instill the subliminal message that sex is 
evil and is linked inextricably with feelings of 
worthlessness, guilt, and shame” (Friedman, 
1-2). What, then, is counseled for the nghteous 
religious life? 


Rabbi Fnedman assures us that in the strictest 
interpretation and observation of the law, sex is 
not evil. It is a mitzvah—a Divine command 
and a blessing. Although Jewish couples are 
commanded to have children, sex is certainly 
not for procreation only. Can sex be strictly for 
pleasure? Not among unmarried people. Sex is 
for commitment and harmony in the home. 
Rabbi Friedman tells us that even a marnied 
couple should never use each other only to sat- 
isfy physical lust. Pleasure is the purpose of sex, 
but the union of physical and spiritual pleasures 
is its Consummation. 


Are women’s desires impure? In fact, are 
women themselves impure? After all, it is 
Moses’ law that says a menstruating woman is 
unclean (“When a woman has a discharge, her 
discharge being blood from her body, she shall 
remain in her impurity seven days; whoever 
touches her shall be unclean until evening. 


Anything that she lies on during her impurity 
shall be unclean and anything she sits on shall 


be unclean. . .”” Lev. 15:19-33). 


Because menstruation is considered to last at 
minimum of five days and must be followed 

by seven days of purification, a woman spends 
half of every month as a niddah, ritually unclean 
and sexually untouchable. Rabbi Friedman tells 
us that “intercourse with a niddah carries with 
it a severe penalty—kahret—spintual excision 
from the destiny of the Jewish people” 
(Friedman, 100). 


Can such a demanding rule with such a severe 
penalty lead to a greater reverence for and 
appreciation of sex, a more intimate marnage 
bond? Rabbi Friedman insists that it does, and 
I have heard Sharon Cohen, rabbi at the local 
Jewish student center, agree. For her, it allows 
for a time apart and a time together, making 
both more meaningful. 


“Perhaps the greatest threat to the sexual rela- 
tionship in marmiage is overindulgence and 
overfamiliarity,”” writes Rabbi Friedman. 
“[T]oday, when Western society seductively and 
enthusiastically offers satisfaction of every sexual 
fantasy and appetite outside of marriage, intima- 
cy with one’s spouse soon seems dull and unex- 
citing.” The institution of niddah protects 
against this possibility. 


Although a woman is forbidden to have sex 
during half the month, she and her desires are 
not impure. Rabbi Fnedman stresses the law 
that, within a wife’s time of sexual availability, it 
is she, and not the husband, who makes the first 
advances, who initiates sex. The husband must 


wait for a sign—be it ever so modest and dis- 
crete—from his wife and is obligated to 
respond. Even the strictest Jews for centuries 
have agreed that there are two preeminent 
commandments related to sex: to have children 
and for the husband to satisfy his wife’s desires 
for intimacy (Friedman, 21). In fact, Dr. 
Westheimer repeats the legend, already cen- 
tunes old, that if a husband brings his wife to 
orgasm first, he will be blessed of God. 


Is homosexuality all ight? Never, says Rabbi 
Friedman. Not among Jews, says Dr. 
Westheimer. Both Rabbi Friedman and Dr. 
Westheimer agree: Orthodox Judaism con- 
demns homosexuality based both on scriptural 
precedent (God’s love for Israel is like the 
bridegroom for his bride, for example) and on 
practical necessity (the perpetuation of the 
Jewish people). 


And yet discussion of the issue and pressure to 
accept homosexual Jews within the community 
are growing. Because Judaism recognizes prece- 
dent for changing religious laws and their inter- 
pretation and practice, it is conceivable that 
homosexuality may come to be accepted, not 
just among Reform Jews (as it already is) but in 
more traditional branches of Judaism as well. 
Although even Dr. Westheimer is hesitant to 
say it will happen, especially considering the 
emphasis on having children to ensure the sur- 
vival of the Jewish people, she reports the com- 
mon adage: Jewish tradition has a vote but not 
a veto. Change is always possible. 





was because he was a prophet inspired by God. 
Epperson merely attributes Joseph’s opinions to 
his comparative lack of education, which result- 
ed in his being little influenced by the leamed 
scholars of the day. In the early Church many 
of the members, like Joseph Smith, had little 
schooling. They tended to accept readily all 
that Joseph Smith taught. Others, such as 
Oliver Cowdery and Sidney Rigdon—better 
educated in theological tradition—tended to 
retain many of their previously held views 
including the popular attitude of anti-Semitism. 
This failure to accept the Prophet’s teachings 
concerning the Jews was a factor in the apostasy 
of many of the early Church authonities and the 
source of a deep theological rift between Joseph 
Smith and Oliver Cowdery. 


An entire chapter is devoted to Cowdery. He 
wrote and edited many articles on the gathering 
of Israel. He strongly believed that the Jews 
had been cast out and the gentiles called to the 
Kingdom. He could not share Joseph Smith’s 
vision of the restoration of the Jews. Cowdery 
wrote a letter to his brother in which he 
described a meeting in New York with a 
learned Jew for an exchange of scholarship. It 
seems to have been a rather one-sided discus- 


sion as Oliver was only interested in presenting 
his views. More expansive in his vision, Joseph 
Smith was seeking all truth and welcomed van- 
ous ministers to speak to his congregation. 


Unlike Cowdery, Orson Hyde accepted Joseph 
Smith’s position. He had his own vision of the 
gathering of the Jews to Jerusalem, and Joseph 
sent him to the Holy Land to dedicate it for the 
return of the Jews. On his way to Palestine, he 
took the opportunity to contact leading rabbis 
in London and Rotterdam. In Jerusalem he 
tried to talk with Protestant missionaries, but 
they weren’t interested in his ideas. 


After the death of Joseph Smith and the settle- 
ment of the Mormons in Utah, there was still 
evidence of interest in the Jews by some mem- 
bers of the Church. From their persecutions in 
Ohio, Missoun, and Illinois, the Mormons felt a 
kinship with the ancient Israelites’ flight from 
Egypt. The differing views of Joseph Smith 
and Oliver Cowdery continued to be an issue 
with the Saints in Utah. John Taylor, Wilford 
Woodruff, and Orson Pratt all followed Oliver 
Cowdery’s conviction that Jews must be con- 
verted to Chnstianity, while Bingham Young 
and others preached eschatological pluralism. 


During Bigham Young’s presidency of the 
Church, there were so many practical problems 
that accompanied establishing a new settlement, 
building a temple, and defending polygamy that 
he usually discouraged “discussion of any point 
of doctrine that did not pertain to the present 
day’s salvation.” But still the diversity of opin- 
ion continued on the subject of the Jews’ place 
in God’s plan. 


The book ends with Epperson’s assertion that, 
“To this day there is an affinity of Latter-day 
Saints for the Jewish people due to their similar 
experiences of persecution and the search for a 
territorial patrimony, an autonomous state, a 
unique culture.” 


I see less concern with the Jewish question 
today compared to the early days of the 
Church; the topic is almost never presented 
over the pulpit at a Sacrament Meeting or at 
General Conference. Consequently, I believe 
this book to be primarily of interest to scholars 
and to those who have a particular interest in 
the history of Mormon attitudes and beliefs 
about Jews. 
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Emma, Five Days Old, Meditates 


To a new Emma born on my birthday 


For half an hour at a time 
Emma Grace lies looking 
at the white wall. 


Allis there beyond 
her lying on the changing table 


barely freed from being held by 


blankets wrapped just so 
according to the nurses’ best dry 
ways of mimicking the womb. 


Elfin hands butterfly the air. 
Grasshopper legs untighten, 
stretch, pump a gentle paean 


to arrival. Eyes so mostly closed 
search out a somewhere 
blinking in a stillness 


still as supplicants desire 
but never quite attain. 
Minutes still the molecules of time 


in so short a life, 
leave undisturbed her gaze. 
Her quiet folds her here 


into the there a white wall 
must exude to eyes not even 
earthly hunger can coax 


to any feasting but the pure recall 
that takes its time exchanging places 
in the unsterile air of leaving 


and arriving home. 
Welcome from another Emma looking on 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Retreats 


The Exponent IJ Retreat will be held in 
Hillsboro, NH, July 10-12, 1998. To register, 
contact Cheryl Howard at (617) 646-6469 or 19 
Acton St. Arlington, MA 02174. $115.00 


The Midwest Pilgrimage will meet at the 
Bishop Lane Retreat Center in Rockford, IL, 
May 29-31, 1998. Contact Pittsburgh Pilgrims 
at 435 Locust Ln. Pittsburgh, PA 15241. To be 
placed on the Midwest Pilgrimage mailing list, 
contact Ann Stone at 2705 Thayer St. Evanston, 
IL 60201 or email at AGS412@aol.com. 
Estimated cost: $90.00 


Sisters Speak 


In the fall issue of Exponent IT the following 
question was posed in the Sisters Speak column 
How do you decide how many children will 
complete your family? So far we have not 
received responses. We're sure some of our 
readers have thought about this question. Sit 


Submissions 


If you have ever thought about writing for 
Exponent IT, now is the time to do it! We wel- 
come personal essays, articles, poetry, fiction, 
and book reviews for consideration. We focus 
on—but do not print exclusively—manuscripts 
that are women-related and Mormon-related 
We publish the work of experienced as well as 
beginning wniters and have editors who are glad 
to assist authors through the writing process. 
Some of the topics we are thinking about for 
upcoming issues include body image, interna- 
tional Church experience and Mormon culture, 
raising Mormon children, and experience of 
women of other religious traditions. Please type 
your submissions—double-spaced and single- 
sided, and, if possible, send them on IBM com- 
patible or Mac disks. Include your name, 


Subscription Renewal 


Please renew my subscription for: 


One year - $15__ 
Two years - $30__ 


The Provo Canyon Women’s Retreat will meet 
October 16-18, 1998. For information, contact 
Lauri Sowby at (801) 756-4642 or to register, 
call Cathy Upstill at (801) 224-5939. Estimated 
cost: $75.00 


The Rocky Mountain Retreat will be held in 
Winter Park, CO, May 29-31, 1998. To regis- 
ter, contact Linda Tyler at (303) 680-8475, 
14759 E. Chenango Place, Aurora, CO 80015, 
or LSTYLER @aol.com. Estimated cost: $50.00 


The Willamette Valley Women’s Retreat will 


not take place this year. 


down for a minute and write one or two para- 
graphs telling us how you've thought about this 
question, What was helpful as you tried to find 
an answer for your family? What was frustrating? 
We will publish responses in the spring issue of 
the paper 


address, phone number, and e-mail address 
(when available). Keep a copy of your work 
because manuscripts will not be returned unless 
you include a self-addressed, stamped envelope 


We are also looking for cover artwork and arti- 
cle illustrations. Please contact us if you have 
artwork you'd like to submit or if you'd like a 
specific assignment 


If you have questions about submissions or con- 
cerns about your subscription, please call, fax, or 
e-mail 


Exponent IT 

P.O. Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 868-3464 
ExponentlI@mit.edu 





Name 





Address 


City State 


Zip 


Check here if this is a change of address__ 


Thank you! Please mail with payment to: 


Exponent II, P.O. Box 128, Arlington, MA 02174-0002 
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